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something else will take its place. When the immediacy and finality of the present is taken away from a happening, the sfcnse of tragedy has been taken from it as well; there is, however, something left, with a relative but not an absolute power of moving us. There is not a catharsis, if that is what Mr Lubbock wanted; but there is this something else, and its total effect may be sufficient to recompense us for that absence. By virtue of its wider sweep the chronicle is not of course more "true" than the dramatic novel with its strict limitations. In no form that the imagination takes can human life be absolutely presented. The three divisions of the novel I have been trying to distinguish are merely three modes of presentation, none of them more valid by any objectively discoverable standard than the others.
This, then, is the respect in which the structure of the chronicle differs from that of the dramatic novel. The plot of the latter is a strict and logical development, that of the former a loose concatenation of episodes bound within a rigid external progression, which is time as it is reckoned by the human mind. This cosmic progression gives a